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PREFACE 


TO 


THE   SEOOISTD   EDITIOInT 


EEPLY  TO  CRITICS  AND  OBJECTORS. 

I  HAVE  read  the  various  comments  and  criticisms 
which  have  appeared  on  ''  Rocks.  Ahead "  with 
much  care  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  find  that 
I  had  omitted  or  imder-estimated  some  considera- 
tions which  might  throw  doubt  on  the  conclusions 
I  put  forward,  or  at  least  mitigate  their  gloomy 
character.  I  have  profited  by  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions offered  to  modify,  in  the  collected  and 
amplified  form  which  the  Papers  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  have  now  assumed,  a  few  of 
the  expressions  originally  used,  and  to  develop  a 
few  points  more  fully  and  more  clearly,  as  well 
as  to  discuss  one  or  two  objections  which  appeared 
to  me  more  valid  than  the  rest.  But  I  cannot 
say  that  I  find  any  one  of  my  conclusions  to  have 
been  materially  shaken,  nor  any  of  my  statements 
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or  arguments  successfully  impugned.  I  should 
have  been  glad  if  it  were  otherwise ;  for  the 
subject  is  far  too  grave  for  egotism,  and  the  pic- 
ture I  drew  of  the  probable  future  of  my  country 
too  sad,  both  in  colouring  and  outline,  to  be 
dwelt  upon  by  any  patriot  without  pain.  But 
most  of  my  critics  have  been  contented  either  to 
represent  my  views  as  the  morbid  exaggerations 
of  a  writer  notorious  for  the  consistent  lugubrious- 
ness  of  his  temperament,  and  habitually  a  lauda- 
tor temporis  acti,  se  puero,  castigatorque  mino- 
rum — which  may  be]  very  true,  but  is  surely 
somewhat  irrelevant ; — or  to  assert  in  jaunty 
confidence  that  with  a  people  so  energetic  and 
full  of  solid  good  sense  as  we  are,  ^^  something  is 
sure  to  turn  up"  to  avert  the  prognosticated  evil, — 
which  is  possible,  of  course,  but  which  one  would 
fancy  could  comfort  those  only  who  really  believe 
that  we  are  so  exceptionally  sound,  sensible, 
cautious,  and  forecasting,  or  who  are  content  to 
trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  prevent  active 
causes  issuing  in  natural  results. 

Here  and  there,  however,  an  antagonist  has 
taken  up  a  more  distinct  and  hostile  position,  and 
has  professed  to  show  that  my  premises  are  inac- 
curate and  incomplete,  my  arguments  invalid, 
and  my  philosophy  and  economy  essentially  and 
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flagrantly  iinsound  as  well  as  shallow.  One  writer 
in  particular,  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Contemporary  Review,  has  attempted  so  elaborate 
a  refutation  of  all  my  positions  as  to  call  for  a  some- 
what more  detailed  reply.  Not  that  I  propose  to 
drag  my  readers  through  a  prolonged  controversy 
which  would  be  an  abuse  of  their  patience,  and 
unnecessary  for  my  purpose  ;  much  of  Mr  Arthur 
Arnold's  paper  consisting  of  such  slight  misrepre- 
sentation or  misplacement  of  my  views  as  was 
needed  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  his 
guns — a  very  common  but  not  a  very  profitable 
tactical  proceeding.  I  will  only  comment  on  a 
few  of  the  more  essential  points  where  we  seem 
to  be  utterly  at  variance. 

But,  first,  there  are  some  expressions  and  more 
implications  in  Mr  Arnold's  attack  of  which  I 
think  I  have  just  reason  to  complain.  It  is  of 
course  too  much  to  expect  that  a  critic  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  antecedents  and  general 
views  of  the  man  against  whom  his  criticisms  are 
directed,  but  in  the  absence  of  that  acquaintance 
he  should  surely  abstain  from  language  at  once 
incriminating  and  curiously  inappropriate.  He 
not  only  in  two  or  three  passages  uses  expressions 
implying  ignorance  on  my  part  of  the  working 
classes,  and  his  own  superior  information,  but  he 
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charges  me  witli  ''  looking  at  the  working  man 
de  haut  en  has/'  of  ''  writing  of  them  with  superb 
patronage/'  considering  them  ''stupid/'  and  of 
speaking  of  them  ''in  a  manner  most  odiously 
Pharisaical/' 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  may  have  been  the 
temporary  opportunities  of  intimacy  with  the 
artisan  class  which  Mr  Arnold's  experience  may 
have  given  him,  but  I  shall  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  can  equal  those  of  one  who  for  twenty-five 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  was  closely  bound  up 
with  that  class,  not  only  as  a  large  employer  of 
labour  and  a  large  owner  of  cottage  dwellings,  but 
as  an  earnest  and  industrious,  though  perhaps  not 
very  efficient,  labourer  for  their  improvement 
and  comfort ;  and  who  for  another  twenty-five 
years  has  made  their  interests  his  ceaseless  study, 
and  the  main  object  of  continuous  political  and 
literary  efibrts.  Mr  Arnold  may  have  looked  at 
them,  visited  them,  inspected  them,  "superin- 
tended "  them : — I  may  fairly  claim  to  have  lived 
among  them,  toiled  for  them,  sympathised  with 
them,  spoken  the  truth  to  them  as  well  as  of 
them,  served  them,  but  never  flattered  them.  I 
do  not,  indeed,  like  Lord  Shaftesbury,  profess  to 
"  reverence  "  them.  I  cannot,  like  Mr  Arnold  (p. 
637)  regard  them  as  pure  incarnations  of  political 
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wisdom,  who,  in  pursuit  of  their  own  interests, 
are  sure  to  go  just  as  far  as  they  ought  to  do,  and 
no  further, — because  I  do  not  see  that  they  have 
usually  done  this,  or  are  doing  it  now  ; — but  T 
respect  them,  value  them,  am  hopeful  about 
them,  on  account  of  their  sterling  and  manly 
qualities,  and  their  frequent  shrewd  sense  when 
not  misguided  and  demoralised  by  those  who 
seek  their  suffrages  or  would  gain  the  use  of  their 
strength.  And  what,  I  may  ask,  is  there  so 
"  odiously  pharisaical  " — so  redolent  of  '^  the 
sublime  height  of  a  morganatic  alliance  with  the 
Gods  "  (whatever  that  may  mean)  in  saying  that 
the  English  working  men,  ''properly  trained, 
properly  led,  properly  dealt  with,  would  make 
out  and  out  the  best  Proletariat  in  the  world," 
and  that  they  are  (apart  from  their  drinking  pro- 
pensities) ''  more  intelligent,  more  fair,  and  more 
sober-minded  than  those  of  other  lands  ? "  Does 
Mr  Arnold,  who  professes  himself  so  disgusted 
with  my  phrase,  mean  that  they  need  no  training 
and  no  guidance, — and  that  while  ''inferior  in 
his  opinion  in  the  points  I  mention  to  the  work- 
ing classes  of  most  other  countries,''  they  are  still 
— and  now — fit  to  govern  their  own  country, 
and  to  outvote  all  other  classes?  Several  pas- 
sages in  his  paper  appear  to  indicate  that  he  is 
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prepared  to  defend  this  advanced  thesis,  and 
to  maintain  that  the  great  body  of  the  labouring 
class  may  not  only  be  safely  intrusted  with  the 
ruling  power,  but  are  more  likely  better  quali- 
fied to  exercise  it  honestly  and  sagaciously  than 
those  above  them  in  the  social  scale.  If  so  the 
difference  in  our  views  is  no  doubt  considerable 
and  fundamental ;  and  we  may  leave  the  decision 
to  our  readers.  Mr  Arnold  deems  it  ''the  first, 
indeed  the  whole,  duty  of  a  Statesman  to  learn 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  to  follow  that " — the 
people  here  meaning,  as  the  context  shows,  the 
majority,  the  masses.  I  should  call  such  a  man 
a  tool,  a  slave,  a  minister  perhaps — certainly  not 
a  Statesman.  I  need  only  point  out  that  the 
classes  whom  he  thinks  it  desirable  thus  to  endow 
with  paramount  political  influence  in  the  State 
are,  in  his  view,  and  according  to  his  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  Proletariat  of  Europe,  "  in 
the  matters  of  wisdom,  self-respect,  and  self- 
control,  behind  all  other  nations^'  (p.  633).  Mr 
Arnold  says  I  call  them  ''  stupid  f'  I  took  pains 
to  say  just  the  reverse. 

In  one  point  my  assailant  and  I  agree  ;  and 
that  point  is  so  important  that  it  might,  I  should 
have  hoped,  have  led  Mr  Arnold  to  regard  me  as 
rather  an  ally  than  an  antagonist.     We  are  both 
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earnest  advocates  of  the  diffusion  of  property — 
especially  property  in  land — among  the  labouring 
poor; — only  that  he  considers  this  as  the  great 
object  for  which  their  political  supremacy  is  to 
be  desired,  while  I  look  to  it  as  the  chief  safe- 
guard against  the  possible  dangers  growing  out 
of  that  political  supremacy.  Here,  too,  however, 
I  note  a  certain  inconsistency  among  his  state- 
ments and  his  aspirations,  arising  apparently  from 
irrepressible  democratic  animosities.  He  more 
than  once  refers  to  Lord  Derby's  assertion  that 
^'  the  produce  of  the  English  soil  might  be 
doubled ''  as  conclusive  proof  that  ''  the  interest 
of  the  masses  has  been  habitually  disregarded  by 
the  upper  classes,^'  and  that  this  deficient  produc- 
tiveness is  due  to  the  non-ownership  of  land  by 
the  peasant  order,  and  would  be  cured  by  a  change 
in  the  proprietary  body.  He  can  scarcely  be 
conversant  Avith  the  careful  investigations  of  M. 
Leonce  de  Lavergne,  who  shows  that  of  every 
article  of  agricultural  produce  the  average  yield 
in  England,  where  the  soil  is  held  in  few  hands, 
is  double  that  in  France,  the  land  par  excellence 
of  peasant  proprietorship,  wide  subdivision,  and 
garden  culture.  Probably,  too,  notwithstanding 
*'  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  people   of 

every  European  State,"  he  would  be  surprised  to 
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find  that  the  average  annual  produce  of  wheat  in 
Belgium  (which  seems  to  be  his  land  of  promise) 
is  nt  least  25  per  cent,  below  that  of  England/'^' 
He  mentions  Jive  or  even  eight  hundred  millions 
sterling  as  the  amount  of  capital  which  must  be 
applied  to  agriculture  in  our  country  in  order  to 
bring  up  its  productiveness  to  a  proper  standard^ 
and  declares  that  capital  will  not  be  thus  liberally- 
lavished  on  the  soil  till  ^'  a  vast  diffusion  of  pro- 
perty in  land  shall  have  taken  place."  He  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  free  application  of  capital, 
and  above  all  of  machinery,  to  agriculture  takes 
place  where  large  properties  and  not  peasant  pro- 
perties prevail ; — and  that  one  of  the  great  draw- 
backs upon  small  holdings  is  that  capital  is  rarely 
forthcoming,  and  that  machinery  is  scarcely 
applicable.  In  a  word,  my  critic  is  so  little 
careful  either  of  his  logic  or  his  facts  that,  while 

*  The  following  comparative  yield  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
two  passages  by  different  authors  in  the  "  Cobden  Club  Essays  " — 
a  work  which  Mr  Arnold  will,  I  apprehend,  admit  to  be  reliable. 
—I.  p.  431,  II.  p.  166  :■— 
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clamouring  for  the  application  of  capital  to  land 
on  a  portentous  scale,  he  is  equally  eager  for  a 
subdivision  of  the  land  among  the  class  which  is 
peculiarly  short  of  capital ;  and  then  selects  for 
animadversion  the  special  set  of  landowners  who 
have  sunk  more  capital  in  their  land  than  those  of 
any  other  country,  and  have  got — climate  con- 
sidered— a  larger  produce  out  of  their  land ;  and 
finally  represents  them  as  proving,  by  the  scanti- 
ness of  that  produce,  their  habitual  disregard  of 
the  interest  of  the  consuming  class  !  And  this  is 
the  critic  who  so  ''  complains  of  Mr  Greg's  three 
papers,  on  account  of  their  fallacious  parade  of 
care,  with  a  show  of  calculation  which  is  not 
borne  out  upon  anything  like  critical  examin- 
ation." 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  so  ardent  an 
advocate  as  Mr  Arnold  of  the  difiusion  of  pro- 
perty in  the  soil  among  the  peasant  and  artisan 
classes,  would  have  addressed  himself  to  the 
problem  I  propounded  in  a  note  (p.  45,  or  p.  878 
in  the  Review,)  in  the  first  ''  Eock  Ahead " — a 
problem  of  which  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  attempt 
at  solution.  How — in  a  country  like  England, 
where  every  rich  man  is  eager  to  buy  land,  and 
willing  to  give  far  more  for  it  than  it  is  economi- 
cally  worth  —  is   the   peasant  proprietor  to   be 
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secured  in  the  possession  of  his  holding  ?  that  is, 
to  be  restrained  from  selling  it  on  the  very- 
advantageous  terms  which  are  certain  to  be 
offered  him?  Still  more,  how,  when  his  small 
property  is  made  still  smaller  by  subdivision 
among  his  children,  is  each  one  of  them  to  be 
withheld  from  parting  with  his  field  for  five  or 
ten  times  its  value  ?  This  has  always  appeared 
to  me  the  greatest  practical  difiiculty  which  we, 
who  desire  the  wider  distribution  of  landed  pro- 
perty among  the  masses,  have  to  meet. 

I  will  not  follow  Mr  Arnold  in  his  comments 
on  my  second  ''  Eock  Ahead."  He  simply  ''  pooh- 
poohs  ''  from  the  height  of  his  superior  knowledge 
or  keener  insight,  all  the  dangers  which  I  gave 
grounds  for  believing  were  real  and  visible,  however 
distant.  The  idea  of  our  cheap  coal  being  worked 
out,  he  scouts,  as  in  his  judgment  mere  nonsense. 
Coal,  he  afiirms,  is  not  getting  dearer  or  scantier, 
nor  will  it  do  so.  '^  Coal  is  relatively  as  cheap 
now  as  it  was  in  1834,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  will  not  be  relatively  as  cheap  in 
1900  as  it  is  at  present."  This  is  random  talk, 
calling  for  no  reply.  I  need  only  say  that  his 
dictum  will  not  be  endorsed  by  men  far  better 
qualified  than  either  he  or  I  to  form  an  opinion. 
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Again  :  lie  considers  my  notion  that  where  ma- 
chinery is  largely  involved,  or  is  the  real  produc- 
tive agency,  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour 
means  an  approximate  reduction  in  the  produce 
of  that  labour,  to  be  mere  moonshine  ;  and  he 
undertakes  to  contradict  it  on  his  own  authority. 
I  spoke  with  connaissance  de  cause ;  I  gave  fully 
the  grounds  and  reasons  for  my  conclusion  ;  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  them  ;  and  I  am  no  way 
shaken  in  my  estimate  of  their  validity.  Mr  Ar- 
nold treats  my  apprehension  of  the  future  proba- 
bility and  gradual  approach  of  serious  foreign 
competition  in  several  departments  of  our  indus- 
try, with  the  usual  airy  disdain  of  the  ordinary 
British  Philistine.  I  did  not  speak  without  book; 
and  (stated  with  the  guarded  moderation  with 
which  I  stated  it)  my  position,  I  am  satisfied,  is 
unassailable.  Mr  Hugh  Mason's  opinion  is,  no 
doubt,  a  weighty  one ;  but  his  confidence  is  not 
shared  by  others  equally  qualified  to  judge.  And, 
observe,  I  did  not  speak  of  the  danger  to  our 
trade  and  industry  from  foreign  competition  as  a 
thing  [that  now  is,  but  as  a  thing  that,  if  not 
averted,  must  come  from  causes  ahead,  imminent 
or  in  operation,* — and  I  should  be  grieved  indeed 

*  It  is  only  two  or  three  weeks  since  a  very  impressive  and  well- 
informed  paper  maintaining  in  detail  those  facts  and  menaces  of 
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to  regard  the  insane  armaments  of  continental 
Europe  (which  Mr  Mason  very  justly  considers 
as  one  of  our  present  most  efficient  safeguards 
against  the  danger  in  question)  as  permanent 
facts  of  modern  history. 

Mr  Arnold  attributes  to  me  (as  the  Spectator 
had  done  before  him)  an  ignorance  or  oversight 
of  one  of  the  clearest  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, which  he  specifies  as  the  foundation  of 
most  of  my  blunders.  "  Mr  Greg  is  really  the 
victim  of  one  of  the  most  hoary  and  inveterate  of 
economic  fallacies."  ....''  He  has  incautiously 
fallen  headlong  into  the  fallacy,  that  the  increase 
of  our  neighbours  must  be  our  undoing."  .... 
"  Mr  Greg's  fundamental  error  lies  in  confounding 
our  relative  position,  which  of  course  declines  as 
other  countries  approach  a  higher  level  of  indus- 
trial and  mechanical  industry,  with  our  actual 
position  as  regards  wealth  and  comfort  in  the 
future."  I  am  supposed  not  to  perceive  that  ''  it 
must  be  a  benefit  to  us,  as  it  is  to  individual 
tradesmen,  to  live  among  wealthy  neighbours  :" 
and  my  ''  error  is  so  patent,  so  curious,  and  in  so 
able  a  man  so  startling,"  that  Mr  Arnold  is  ''  al- 
most inclined  to  apologise  for  setting  forth  such 

wtich  Mr  A.'s  omniscience  makes  so  ligHt,  was  read  at  the  Social 
Science  Meeting  at  Glasgow  by  Mr  Matheson. 
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elementary  facts  in  commercial  science  by  way  of 
refutation."  The  Spectator  puts  the  matter  still 
more  strongly  :  ''  Mr  Greg's  error  is  really  closely 
allied  to  that  old  Protectionist  fancy,  that  one 
nation  suffers  by  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  other  nations,  instead  of  gaining  by  it.  No- 
thing is  more  certain,  we  take  it,  than  that  it  is 
for  England's  advantage,  to  put  it  plainly,  that 
she  should  lose  her  commercial  supremacy,  if  she 
loses  it  by  no  wasteful  blunder  of  her  own,  but 
solely  by  the  legitimate  development  of  such  of 
the  resources  of  other  nations,  as  were  hitherto 
unknown  or  unused.'' 

Now,  much  of  this  I  have  already  answered  in 
the  second  edition  of  my  papers,  to  which  I  may 
refer  Mr  Arnold  and  his  readers  ;  the  rest  whether 
consisting  of  confusion  or  truism,  seems  to  me 
simply  irrelevant.  I  am  not  such  a  tjro  in 
economic  science  as  to  be  unaware  that  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  world  at  large  must  be  an 
indirect  benefit  to  every  country  in  the  world  ; 
nor  am  I  so  devoid  of  ordinary  perception  as  not 
to  recognise  that  it  is  far  better  for  a  trading 
country,  as  for  an  individual  tradesman,  to  live 
among  wealthy  neighbours,  so  long  as  those  neigh- 
bours are  customers.  But  what  bearing  have  all 
these  platitudes   upon  my  position?      I  simply 
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pointed  out  that  hitherto  England  s  exceptional 
advantages  had  given  her  an  exceptional  position, 
and  had  made  a  very  small  nation  into  a  very 
great  one ;  that,  being  in  certain  specified  par- 
ticulars so  far  ahead  of  other  countries,  she  hitd 
manufactured  for  them  and  supplied  their  wants, 
and  to  this  was  owing  her  rapid  and  continued 
progress  in  prosperity — a  prosperity  increasing 
just  as  the  wealth  and  wants  of  her  neighbours 
increased  ;  that  this  rate  of  progress  could  not  go 
on,  and  would  probably  in  time  decline  as  those 
neighbours  began  to  supply  their  own  wants,  and 
ceased  to  come  to  us  for  various  articles  as  of 
yore ;  and  that,  just  in  proportion  as  the  cost  of 
production  in  this  country  augmented,  would  the 
rival  and  superseding  production  of  other  coun- 
tries be  stimulated.  Is  there  any  one  of  these 
propositions  that  Mr  Arnold  seriously  fancies  he 
has  overthrown,  or  even  that  he  can  contest? 
"  We  cannot,"  he  admits,  "  be  spinners  and 
weavers  for  all  the  world.''  Very  true ;  we 
cannot  continue  to  be  so ;  that  is  just  what  I 
allege ;  but  the  point  is  that  vje  have  been 
so  and  are  beginning  to  cease  to  be  so ;  and  that 
as  our  customers  fall  ofi*  or  go  elsewhere  we  shall 
have  to  curtail  our  production,  or  cease  to  extend 
it;  that  such  curtailment  or  non-extension  implies 
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a  check  to  our  progress  and  our  population ;  and 
that  such  check,  if  not  foreseen  and  provided  for, 
will  involve  much  distress  and  suffering.  Is  any- 
one of  these  allegations  impugnable  ?  Mr  Arnold 
and  the  Spectator  seem  to  find  consolation  in  the 
jaunty  assumption  that  even  if  we  cease  to  pro- 
vide the  textile  fabrics  and  the  coal  and  iron  of 
the  world,  there  will  always  be  something  else 
which  the  world  will  want  and  which  we  shall 
be  preferentially  applied  to  provide.  But  the 
very  same  causes  which  make  our  coal  and  iron 
and  woollens  and  calicos  dearer  than  those  of 
other  lands,  will  affect  more  or  less  all  our  pro- 
ductions. '^But  all  your  customers  are  getting 
richer/'  argues  Mr  Arnold,  "  and  can  afford  there- 
fore to  purchase  more  and  to  give  higher  prices.'' 
What  is  that  to  me  if  they  cease  to  come  to  my 
shop  ?  Will  America,  merely  because  she  is 
wealthy,  buy  her  iron  rails  from  England,  while  by 
reason  of  excellent  coal  and  ore  in  Pennsylvania 
in  proximity  to  the  surface  and  to  each  other,  she 
can  manufacture  them  more  cheaply  for  herself  ? 
Will  Japan,  or  Eussia,  or  Italy,  or  renovated  Asia, 
however  rich  they  may  grow,  come  to  us  for  their 
metals  or  their  woven  goods  when  the  United 
States,  or  Belgium,  or  Switzerland,  can  supply 
them  at  a  lower  cost,  and  make  a  profit  by  doing 
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SO  ?  I  say  that  ifoux  coal  and  iron  fail  us,  when 
they  fail  us,  and  in  proportion  as  they  fail  us,  the 
productions  we  supply  to  other  countries,  and 
which  we  have  prospered  and  grown  affluent  by 
supplying,  will  become  more  costly  and  more 
scarce,  and  that  we  shall  be  less  and  less  resorted 
to  for  them ;  and  that  thus  a  great  source  of  our 
hitherto  income  will  be  cut  ojff.  Is  Mr  Arnold 
prepared  to  dispute  the  proposition  ?  ''  Oh,"  but 
he  says,  "  that  is  all  gloomy  nonsense ;  iron  and 
coal  won't  fail  us;  and  if  our  wares  do  get  dearer, 
what  will  that  matter  so  long  as  our  customers 
grow  richer,  and  are  all  able  and  willing  to  pay 
us  more  I ''  This  seems  to  be  pretty  much  the 
state  of  the  controversy  between  us,  and  I  may 
leave  it  here.  Only  I  cannot  exactly  comprehend 
the  logical  process  of  a  mind  which  does  not  per- 
ceive that  a  nation  which  has  grown  rich  by  the 
possession  and  use  of  a  vast  treasure  hidden  in  its 
soil,  must  grow  poorer,  positively  as  well  as  rela- 
tively, by  the  exhaustion  of  that  treasure.  Mr 
Arnold  may  have  intended  to  argue — I  believe  the 
Spectator  did — that  England  must  pay  for  her 
imports,  and  that  the  countries  with  which  she 
trades,  rather  than  not  deal  with  her,  will  take 
her  iron  and  textile  fabrics  in  payment,  even 
though  these  are  dearer  than  their  own,  or  than 
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those  of  other  lands.  Doubtless  to  some  extent 
this  may  be  the  case  ;  but  a  far  surer  operation 
and  consequence  will  be  that  as  England  loses  her 
productive  advantages,  and  thereby  reduces  her 
productiveness,  she  ivill  have  to  restrict  her  im- 
ports— an  idea  which  my  critics  do  not  seem  to 
have  taken  in.  Nations,  like  individuals,  when 
they  lose  a  large  source  of  their  wealth  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  balance  at  their  bankers  (whether 
that  balance  be  gold  in  their  coffers  or  iron  or  coal 
beneath  the  soil),  must  reduce  their  purchases,  or 
become  bankrupt.  As  to  the  dictum  of  the  Spec- 
tator that  ''  it  will  be  for  England's  national  ad- 
vantage to  lose  her  commercial  supremacy'' — if 
"  economical"  advantage  be  meant,  as  by  the  con- 
text I  suppose  it  must  be — I  can  only  class  it 
among  the  daring  paradoxes  with  which  that  very 
clever  but  sensational  journal  delights  to  startle  or 
tickle  its  readers.  England's  "  commercial  supre- 
macy" signifies  only  her  power  of  supplying  an 
inordinate  proportion  of  the  wants  of  the  world 
by  underselling  all  competitors.  How  it  can  be 
for  the  advantage  of  her  wealth  to  lose  this  power, 
needs,  I  think,  a  little  explanation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  wish  to  remind  my  read- 
ers that  I  have  been  no  prophet  in  the  ordinary 
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sense  of  that  word.  I  have  not  predicted  that 
the  evils  treated  of  will  come  upon  us.  I  have 
merely  pointed  out  certain  agencies  in  operation, 
or  visibly  approaching,  which  must  bring  about 
those  evils,  unless  counteracted  in  time  by  other 
agencies  not  yet  efficient  or  in  sight.  I  hope  the 
mischiefs  I  signalised  may  be  averted  :  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  how  they  may  be  averted  ;  but 
I  am  sure  that  those  who  deny  their  imminence 
or  their  likelihood  are  not  taking  the  wisest  means 
to  avert  them. — Meanwhile  my  opponents,  be 
their  arguments  good  or  bad,  are  sure  to  have  the 
best  of  it  before  the  public.  The  world,  which 
turns  with  disgust  from  my  grave  forebodings, 
will  hail  their  delusive  comfortings  with  a  shout 
of  welcome  or  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  prophets  who 
cry  ''  Peace,  peace,^'  when  there  is  no  peace,  have 
a  pleasant  time  of  it — till  war  comes.  No  nation 
will  prepare  for  the  evil  day,  so  long  as  there  are 
seers  in  abundance  who  assure  them  ex  cathedra 
that  the  evil  day  is  very  distant  or  very  problem- 
atic, or  (better  still)  that  it  exists  only  in  the 
morbid  imagination  of  a  pessimist  by  tempera- 
ment. They  will  be  listened  to  and  caressed, 
while  I  shall  be  laughed  at;  and  the  nation, 
soothed  by  their  opiates  into  fatal  slumbers,  will 
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turn  on  its  pillow  and  address  itself,  as  before,  to 
dreams  of  endless  luxury  and  sunshine. 

''  Cassandra's  fate  reversed  is  theirs ; — 
She,  true,  no  faith  could  gain ; 
They  every  passing  hour  deceive, 
Yet  are  believed  again.'' 

On  Lord  Lyttleton's  commentary  I  have  no  re- 
marks to  make,  beyond  thanking  him  for  the 
courtesy  and  kindly  appreciative  tone  of  his  lan- 
guage towards  myself — a  tone  so  unhappily  rare 
among  controversialists.  I  am  too  well  aware 
that  the  Christianity  which  I  would  fain  see 
taught,  as  the  only  form  likely  in  the  end  to  hold 
its  ground  in  this  country,  must  appear  to  Lord 
Ljrttleton  a  creed  shorn  of  all  its  more  specifically 
valuable  and  essential  elements. 

Mr  Grant  Duff  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
make  this  volume  the  text  of  an  address  delivered 
on  the  30th  of  October,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  and  since 
published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  The  com- 
mentary is  for  the  most  part  a  dissentient  one; 
that  is,  he  deems  my  general  views  far  too  gloomy, 
and  thinks  I  have  overlooked  or  greatly  under- 
estimated the  re-cupera,tive  powers  of  a  nation  still 
healthy  at  the  core ;  but  when  we  come  to  close 
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quarters  I  cannot  perceive  that  he  seriously  ques- 
tions any  of  my  premises,  or  decisively  demurs  to 
any  of  my  conclusions.  On  the  contrary,  most  of 
both  he  avowedly  or  implicitly  admits.  The 
address,  therefore,  interesting  as  it  is,  because  of 
the  thoughtful  and  suggestive  remarks  scattered 
through  its  pages,  I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself 
to  look  upon  as  even  an  attempted  refutation  of 
my  argument.  Mr  Grant  Duff  and  I  seem  to  differ 
scarcely  more  than  thinkers  of  discrepant  tempera- 
ments must  differ,  even  when  dealing  with  the  same 
facts,  and  holding  the  same  general  principles.  He 
is  an  optimist,  who  thinks  that  all  will  go  right,  and 
that  because  we  have  improved  so  greatly  in  the 
past,  we  shall  certainly  go  on  improving  in  the 
future.  I  am — not  a  pessimist,  I  hope,  but  merely 
an  observer  who  wishes  to  look  probable  perils  in 
the  face  in  time,  believing  that,  however  avert- 
able, they  will  not  be  averted  if  they  are  resolutely 
ignored  or  gilded  over.  Perhaps  the  divergence 
in  our  hopes  and  estimates  may  be  due  merely  to 
the  circumstance,  that  he  is  a  much  younger  man 
than  I  am  ;  identically  the  same  sky  or  the  same 
landscape  looks  very  different  to  the  man  of  forty 
and  the  man  of  sixty,  and 

*'  The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality." 
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Indeed,  when  we  come  to  close  quarters,  and 
deal  with,  the  fond — the  substance  and  basis  of 
my  position — I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  that 
we  differ  at  all ;  in  fact  he  more  than  once  con- 
firms all  I  say.     My  position  was,  that  our  cheap 
coal  was  visibly  in  process  of  exhaustion,  and  that 
as  it  became  exhausted,  our  exceptional  position 
as  manufacturers  for  the  whole  world  must  cease, 
and  that,  unless  timely  emigration  saved  us,  we 
should  have  to  meet  a  crisis  of  the  bitterest  suffer- 
ing and  distress.     Mr   Grant  Duff  says  : — "  No 
reasonable  man  doubts  that  a  time  will  come  when 
our  cheap  coal  will  be  exhausted,  when  we  shall, 
in  all  likelihood,  cease  to  be  the  great  workshop  of 
the  world.    All  I  contend  for  is,  that  that  time  is 
so  far  off,  that  it  is  idle  to  speculate  at  present 
about  it.     Long  ere  it  arrives  the  whole  political 
condition  of  the  world  may  be  so  entirely  altered, 
the  transference  of  population  from  one  part  of  the 
globe  to  another,  where  it  is  more  wanted,  may 
be  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  very  word 
emigration  may  have  become  obsolete,  and  that 
our  children  may  smile  as  much  at  the  idea  of  any 
mother  objecting  to  her  children  going  to  America, 
as  we  now  do,  when  we  hear  of  a  mother  in  Kent 
objecting  to  her  children  going  into  the  Midland 
counties.     ^Please  God,'  said  such  a  one  to   a 
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benevolent  lady  recently,  '  no  child  of  mine  shall 
ever  go  down  into  the  Shires/  " 

The  paragraph  immediately  following,  has  to 
me  a  curious  ring  of  being  addressed  to  some  such 
popular  constituency,  as,  in  another  passage  of  his 
paper,  he  kindly  wishes  me,  as  an  influence,  to 
keep  my  political  speculations  in  better  order. 

''  Then  I  want  to  know  why  it  should  be  as- 
sumed that  the  greatness  of  this  country  is  to  be 
for  ever  dependent  on  her  manufacturing  industry, 
and  on  the  iron  and  coal  that  feed  them.  That  is 
the  present  form  of  our  greatness ;  but  we  were 
great  before  our  manufactures,  and  we  will,  if  we 
are  true  to  ourselves,  be  great  after  them.  Coal 
and  iron  are  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of  that 
energy  which  is  the  true  source  of  our  national 
strength.  Coal  and  iron  did  not  defeat  the  Armada, 
did  not  conquer  India,  or  colonise  America." 

I  seem  to  have  read  just  the  same  ad  captandum 
phrase  in  Punch  the  other  day  : — 

"  Not  loss  of  trade  nor  failing  coal 
This  country  can  disgrace ; 
For  England's  wealth  is  in  the  men 
And  women  of  her  race." 

But  what  on  earth  has  either  piece  of  self-glori- 
fication to  do  with  the  argument  of  mine  to  which 
it  seems  intended  as  a  reply?  I  said  that  the  wealth 
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of  England  was  dependent  on  her  manufacturing 
industry,  and  that  industry  again  upon  her  coal 
and  iron, — a  truism  if  you  will,  but  assuredly 
not  a  controvertible  proposition  ; — and  I  am  met 
by  the  ''  spread-eagleish  "  reminder  that  coal  and 
iron  are  only  instruments  in  the  hands  of  our 
wonderful  energy,  that  we  were  great  before  we 
had  our  manufactures,  and  shall  be  just  as  great 
after  we  have  lost  them.     What  is  this  but  to 
maintain  that  a  wealthy  and  powerful  nation  will 
be  just  as  wealthy  and  powerful  (wealth  being  one 
of  the  main  elements  of  power)  after  it  has  lost 
the  chief  sources  of  its  wealth  ;  and  that  a  strong 
man   loses    nothing   of  the   effectiveness   of  his 
strength  by  having  his  armour  and  his  weapons 
taken  from  him.    Moreover,  if  a  nation's  strength 
and  greatness  lies  in  its  people  pur  et  simple,  it 
must  be  great  just  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of 
that  people ;  and  a  country  that  by  the  diminution 
of  its  material  resources  can  support  only  twenty 
millions,  may  be  as  happy  and  respectable,  but 
can  scarcely  be  as  great,  as  when  it  maintained 
thirty  millions.     I  confess  this  passage  amazed 
me.     Mr  Grant  Duff  is  the  furthest  possible  re- 
move from  either  a  Philistine  or  a  Yankee.     But 
does  not  this  sentence  (like  the  subsequent  one, 
wherein  he  gloats  over   our  enormous  national 
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wealth,  and  prides  himself  upon  the  countless 
millions  that  passed  through  the  clearing-house  in 
the  last  year  of  the  Gladstone  administration),  in- 
dicate the  unconscious  influence  which  the  fact  of 
representing  a  Liberal  constituency  (though  per- 
haps the  least  Philistinian  in  the  kingdom),  exerts 
upon  a  mind  not  supposed  to  be  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  such  influences?  "We  are  a  great 
nation,''  says  the  American  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
''  and  we  must  be  cracked  up." 

The  more  carefully  we  read  Mr  Grant  Dufi^s 
paper,  the  more  clear,  I  think,  it  will  appear  that, 
apart  from  the  very  fundamental  and  pervad- 
ing difference— that  he  has,  and  that  I  have  not,  a 
liberal  constituency  in  the  back-ground  to  rectify 
(or  to  warp)  our  respective  views,— almost  our 
only  real  divergence  lies  in  this — that  he  has  a 
blinder  confidence  in  the  timely  wisdom  and  the 
inherent  virtue  of  both  our  people  and  our  rulers 
than  I,  regarding  the  present  and  reflecting  on 
the  past,  am  able  to  feel.  He  scarcely  denies  a 
single  one  of  the  dangers  I  have  signalised  ;  he 
only  trusts  and  believes  we  shall  avert  them  by 
calling  into  operation  precisely  those  agencies 
which  I  carefully  specified  as  the  only  ones  ade- 
quate to  save  us.     He  admits  that  ''Cassandra 
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is  right  in  thinking  that  England  cannot  remain 
indefinitely  the  workshop  of  the  world/'  but 
argues  that  ''the  adoption  of  a  wise  policy'' 
will  postpone  the  evil  day,  and  leave  us  still  in 
the  possession  of  vast  (unspecified)  advantages, 
"  which  only  our  unwisdom  can  take  away ;" 
forgetting  that  this  ''wise  policy"  is  precisely 
the  questionable  postulate.  He  admits  the  bad 
and  suicidal  character  of  the  trade-union  rules 
^nd  proceedings,  but  is  content  to  regard  them 

*'  As  nature's  errors  on  the  way  to  truth,'' 

which  is  sanguine,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  con- 
sidering how  long  they  have  lasted  and  how 
much  evil  they  have  wrought.  He  does  not  deny 
— no  one  knows  them  better — the  tremendous 
dangers  to  which  we  should  be  exposed  were  an  ill- 
informed  popular  electorate  to  begin  to  concern 
themselves  with  Indian  matters;  but  he  is  satisfied 
that  they  never  will  so  concern  themselves  enough 
mischievously  to  interfere  ;  forgetting  that,  if  it  is 
difficult  for  demagogues  to  awaken  a  steady  and 
enduring  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  another  people, 
it  is  only  too  easy  to  arouse  a  sudden  passion  or 
a  spasmodic  sentiment  about  them,  which  is 
noxious  just  in  proportion  to  its  vehemence,  its 
unknowingness,   and  its  transient  flame.      It  is 
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believed  by  many  persons  well  qualified  to  form 
a  judgment,  that  the  excitement  so  recently 
fanned  by  the  sensational  English  press,  among 
the  sensitive  English  constituencies,  on  the  late 
Indian  famine,  cost  this  country  hard  upon  five 
millions  sterling,  besides  sowing  the  seeds  of 
much  probable  future  mischief ;  surely  not  a 
very  hopeful  omen  for  coming  times.  Finally, 
Mr  Grant  Duff's  hopes  for  '^  parrying  the  mischiefs 
which  (he  admits)  must  be  parried ''  in  order  to 
keep  us  safe,  lie  (he  tells  us)  in  three  things,  in 
"patience"  —  that  is,  in  waiting  till  ignorance- 
and  folly  have  exhausted  error,  and  trusting  that 
they  will  exhaust  themselves  before  it  is  too  late ; 
in  "  education '' — which  yet,  he  says  (as  I  do), 
must  be  something  very  different  from  what  it  is 
now,  if  it  is  to  prepare  men  of  all  classes  for  the 
right  exercise  of  their  political  functions  ;  and  in 
'^wiseGovernment'^ — under  which  head  he  proceeds 
to  show  how  many  changes  must  be  made  in  our 
policy  before  it  can  be  considered  wise — changes^ 
in  which  I  need  not .  follow  him,  and  only  very 
partially  agree  with  him. 

Two  other  very  brief  comments  I  have  to 
make  before  I  pass  away  from  this  branch  of  the 
controversy.  Mr  Grant  Duff  observes  very  truly 
that   our   current    '^  divisions    into    the    upper. 
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middle,  and  lower  classes  are  purely  arbitrary, 
and  merely  a  loose  though  convenient  way  of 
lumping  together  an  immense  variety  of  social 
strata,  which  again  are  laterally  divided  in  innu- 
merable ways." — I  am  so  well  aware  of  this 
that  I  carefully  avoided  these  divisions,  and 
spoke  of  the  electorate  under  two  heads,  the 
*'  propertied  class "  and  the  ^^  wage-receiving 
class'' — a  classification  which  I  submit  is  the 
very  reverse  of  arbitrary,  and  which,  if  it  cannot 
be  called  natural  is  at  least  very  distinct,  very  real, 
and  even  too  permanent  and  fixed.  Again,  all 
my  critics,  Mr  Grant  Dufi'  among  them,  treat  the 
notion  of  these  classes  ever  pulling  together  or 
being  unanimous,  especially  in  a  crusade  against 
capital,  as  mere  moonshine,  "  a  fear  without 
the  ghost  of  a  reason ''  to  justify  it.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  this  seems  to  me  rather  a 
rash  and  reckless  position  to  maintain,  when  not 
only  in  this,  but  in  other  countries,  the  most 
salient  social  feature  of  the  day  is  a  strife 
between  Labour  and  Capital  (as  it  is  illogically 
called),  more  organised,  systematic,  and  persistent, 
more  widely  spread  and  spreading,  and  in  some 
cases  far  more  bitter  than  has  hitherto  been  seen  ; 
a  strife  in  which  the  wage-receiving  classes,  if 
they  have   not   shown  much  sagacity,  have   at 
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least  shown  much  unanimity,  much  power  of 
united  action  and  endurance.  In  the  second 
place,  I  never  supposed,  far  less  predicted,  that 
the  so-called  working  classes  would  as  a  rule 
gather  themselves  into  one  camp,  or  that  they 
would  not  be  often  divided  on  political,  religious, 
and  miscellaneous  questions.  I  only  pointed  out 
— and  I  do  not  conceive  that  any  one  will  dis- 
pute the  proposition — that  there  are  questions 
which  may  band  them  together  in  one  compact 
body  ;  that,  when  so  banded  together,  our  elec- 
toral laws  will  have  made  them  almost  irresis- 
tible —  irresistible  at  least  without  a  struggle 
which  we  must  all  contemplate  with  dismay  ; 
and  that  the  questions  most  likely  to  produce  this 
ominous  union  among  the  classes  recently  ad- 
mitted to  the  franchise  are,  indisputably,  those 
connected  with  the  distribution,  the  acquisition, 
and  the  retention  of  property.  These  are  the 
questions  which  of  all  most  profoundly  interest 
the  wage-receiving  classes — which  in  their  minds 
are  paramount  to  all  others — on  which  they  are 
most  likely  to  hold  strong  and  consentaneous 
opinions  ;  and  on  which  the  views  of  the  nume- 
rical majority,  who  possess  no  property,  are  most 
certain  to  be  at  variance  with  the  views  of  the 
educated   minority,    who   possess   a   great   deaL 
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How  any  one  can  dispute  these  propositions 
is  to  me,  I  confess,  inconceivable.  How  any 
one  can  regard  the  prospect  they  hold  out 
without  uneasiness  is,  if  possible,  more  incon- 
ceivable still. 

I  am  not,  and  I  never  was  (as  Mr  Arnold  and 
others  seem  to  suppose)  an  advocate  for  withhold- 
ing political  power  from  ''  the  people,"  the  artizan 
class,  ''the  masses"  if  you  will.     I  never  believed 
that  full  justice  would  be  done,   or  permanent 
safety    reached,    or    their    interests    adequately 
secured,  where  they  were  excluded  from  all  share 
in   the    choice   of    their    lawgivers  and    rulers. 
I  never  argued  that,  as  a  rule,  they  were  unfit  to 
exercise  influence,  and  a  very  beneficial  influence, 
on  electoral  decisions.     On  the  contrary,  I  have 
often  maintained  (and  I  think  I  said  as  much  in 
the  paper  under  discussion)  that  numbers  among 
them  are  both  morally  and  intellectually  worthier 
of  the  franchise  than  numbers  above  them  in  the 
social  scale.     And,  if  it  were  becoming  to   be 
for  a  moment  egotistical,  I  might  say  that  few 
men  urged  earlier  or  more  indefatigably  than  I 
schemes    for   placing    on    the   electoral    register 
every  working  man  who  in  any  way,   by  any 
title,    according   to   any   rational    criterion,   was 
qualified  to  choose  a  representative.     I  anxiously 
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urged  this  wise  and  just  conclusion  years  ago, 
when  household  suffrage  was  the  anathema 
maranatha  of  both  the  political  parties  who  at 
last  joined  in  forcing  it  upon  the  country.  But 
certainly  I  never  was  in  favour  of  giving  to  those 
masses,  whom  even  their  friends  designate  as 
^^  the  residuum,"  the  potential  political  supremacy 
with  which  Whig  and  Tory,  in  1867,  combined 
to  endow  them.  I  protested  against  their  exclu- 
sion just  as  eagerly  as  I  now  protest  against  their 
preponderance.  And  the  impolicy  which  in  1867 
admitted  them  to  the  franchise  en  hloc  is  the 
worthy  and  the  natural  sequence  of  the  impolicy 
which,  in  the  previous  five-and-twenty  years,  re- 
fused that  franchise  to  their  dite. 

In  nearly  all  that  Mr  Grant  Duff  has  written  in 
reference  to  my  third  ''  Eock  Ahead,"  the  religious 
one,  I  cordially  concur.  Much  of  it  is  admir- 
able and  striking.  I  only  contest  the  relevancy 
of  his  observations,  considered  as  antagonistic  to 
the  substance  of  my  thesis.  No  doubt  the  religious 
sentiment,  and  much  of  the  religious  creed,  of 
truly  pious  and  highly  spiritual  natures,  being 
matter  of  intuitive  conviction  and  consciousness 
of  communion  with  God,  will  survive  the  destruc- 
tion of  ''  evidences  "  and  the  disproof  of  dogmas 
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-'of  detail ; — but  what  proportion  of  the  religion  of 
ordinary  English  men  and  women  is  of  this  lofty 
and  genuinely  personal  tjipe  ?  No  doubt,  again, 
the  criticisms,  the  researches,  the  analyses,  the 
logic,  which  are  shaking  to  their  very  core  the  old 
and  current  creeds — the  doctrines  of  the  prayer- 
book  and  the  articles  and  the  formularies  of  all 
Christian  sects — do  not  assail,  do  not  even  touch 
or  approach,  ''the  reverential  feelings  and  beliefs  of 
the  higher  forms  of  Christianity."  I  said  as  much 
myself,  and  put  forth  an  aspiration  that  this 
higher  and  purified  form  might  in  time  become 
the  adopted  religion  of  our  teachers  and  our  people. 
But  no  one  knows  better  than  my  critic,  that  the 
religion,  the  faith,  the  Christianity,  of  nine-tenths 
of  those,  who  in  this  country  are  still  believers,  is 
not  of  this  nobler  and  robuster  sort,  and  has  little 
of  this  vein  of  inward  and  unassailable  conviction; 
— that,  on  the  contrary,  it  rests  mainly  (where 
it  can  properly  be  said  to  rest  upon  anything  at 
all  beyond  mere  habit,  and  the  prevalent  opinions 
of  those  around  them),  upon  the  assumptions  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  sup- 
position that  the  Gospels  are  narratives  by  four 
independent  eye-witnesses  of  the  transactions  they 
relate ; — that  all  these  articles  of  belief  are  now 
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rudely  shaken,  if  not  altogether  disproved  in  the 
minds  of  most  thinking  persons  ; — and  that  it  is  at 
least  probable  that,  with  the  undermining  or  re- 
moval of  the  foundation,  the  edifice  itself  must 
crumble.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  churches  and 
divines  that  so  essential  an  element  of  high 
national  life  as  Christianity  should  have  been 
built  up  on  such  a  sandy  ground : — rather,  I  would 
say,  it  is  their  fault  to  have  made  our  national 
Christianity  such  a  system  of  mysteries,  and 
dogmas,  and  impossible  statements,  and  unintel- 
ligible scholasticisms  as  only  the  fundamental 
assumptions  above  enumerated  could  sustain ; 
but,  still,  such  our  national  Christianity  is,  and 
has  been  made, — and  being  such,  I  affirm  that  every 
year  it  stands  in  greater  and  greater  peril  of  being 
abandoned  or  swept  away,  as  every  year,  by  sure, 
steady,  hastening,  advances,  the  searching  in- 
quiries of  our  bold  modern  thought  are  perceptibly 
sapping  its  base. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  as  Mr  Grant  Duff  eloquently 
maintains,  that  true  Christian  principles  and  sen- 
timents never  had  so  wide  a  public  influence  in 
Europe,  and  in  England,  as  just  at  this  moment 
when  I  represent  Christianity  as  in  such  danger  of 
being  discarded. 

"  At  no  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
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world  has  Christianity,  as  represented  in  the 
gospels,  or  in  the  lives  and  works  of  the  best  of 
its  followers,  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence 
on  public  afiairs  as  in  the  last  thirty  years  ;  and  I 
make  this  assertion  without  in  the  least  forgetting 
the  endless  wars  and  troubles  of  that  period. 

*^  In  legislation,  in  administration,  in  our  way  of 
carrying  on  war,  in  our  treatment  of  inferior  races, 
in  our  social  relations,  in  our  amusements,  in  our 
literature,  in  everything  we  are  though.  Heaven 
knows,  still  far  enough  from  it,  nearer  neverthe- 
less to  the  Christian  ideal  than  we  ever  have  been 
before ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
results  of  the  very  highest  statesmanship  and  of 
the  very  highest  forms  of  Christianity  are  often 
most  curiously  near  each  other. 

"  If  Christianity  is  going  to  lose  its  power  at 
once  over  the  highest  intelligence  of  Western 
Europe  and  over  the  masses,  just  as  it  seems  to  be 
making  itself  more  really  felt  in  public  afiairs  than 
it  ever  was  in  the  so-called  Ages  of  Faith,  the 
course  of  this  world  is  certainly  the  maddest  piece 
of  business.  I  confess,  however,  I  do  not  believe 
one  syllable  of  any  such  prophecy.  The  words 
once  spoken  amongst  the  Syrian  hills  will  never 
lose  their  echo.     The  saying  falsely  attributed  to 
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Julian  is  profoundly  true,  ^  0  Galilean  !  thou  hast 
conquered!^  '^ 

That  prophecy,  I  beg  to  say,  was  not  mine.  1 
never  said  that  the  Christianity  which  has  done 
all  these  great  things  and  exercised  this  wide  in- 
fluence for  good — ''  Christianity  as  represented 
in  the  gospels,  and  in  the  lives  and  worhs  of  its 
best  followers^' — is  losing  its  hold  over  the  highest 
intelligence  or  the  masses  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  not  the  dogmatic  Christian  creed,  as  taught  in 
our  churches  and  chapels,  that  has  wrought  these 
marvels,  and  is  still  working  so  powerfully  for  pro- 
gress ;  it  is  the  spirit,  the  temper,  the  morality  of 
Christ,  which  those  incongruous  dogmas  and  that 
incrusting  creed  have  never,  thank  God!  been 
able  wholly  to  smother  or  disguise,  and  which, 
if  theologians  permit,  will  survive  their  over- 
throw. I,  too,  believe  that  '^the  Galilean  has 
conquered,"  and  will  conquer ;  but  it  will  be  the 
true  Galilean  of  history,  not  the  travestied  Gali- 
lean of  Nicene  or  Athanasian  formularies,  of  sacra- 
ments and  sacerdotalism,  of  miracles  and  myste- 
ries and  legends,  and  everlasting  torments  for  all 
who  cannot  believe  the  unbelievable. 

But  why  do  we  waste  words  in  a  purely  ima- 
ginary controversy?  Mr  Grant  Dufi"  evidently 
believes  just  as  I  do,  that  the  current  Christianity 
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of  the  average  Englishman  must  crumble  to  pieces 
before  the  pure  faith  of  Jesus  can  emerge  out  of 
its  ruins.  "  The  time  for  reconstructing  the  reli- 
gious thought  of  Europe/'  he  thinks,  "lies  far 
ahead,  in  a  happier  age  than  ours.  The  dissolvent 
process  must  go  far  further,  and  elements  not 
thought  of  now  must  be  considered  before  the 
process  of  theoretical  reconstruction  can  begin." 
Like  me,  too, — though  in  far  more  vigorous  words, 
— he  condemns,  ''  as  the  worst  antichrists  of  our 
time,  the  bungling  sophists  who  denounce  science 
and  historical  criticism,  because  they  do  not  square 
with  the  vile  little  systems  which  they,  and  others 
like  them,  have  built  on  Christ's  immortal  words, 
— who  yelp  at  our  modern  masters  of  those  who 
know." 


